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Memorabilia. 
We found Sir John Fortescue’s ‘ Slay on, 
slay ever’ the most interesting of the 
articles in the November Cornhill. The 
writer argues, as the title indicates, that 
there will never be an end to fighting. His 
rapid review of fighting methods up to the 
Great War, concludes with some predictions. 


London, | 


| of 2ft. 6in. from the surface. 


The methods employed from 1914 to 1918 | 


will cease, he says, to be used: their cost 
is too great. History plainly supports his 
view that there is no possibility of restrict- 
ing man’s use of his inventions. The Pope’s 
prohibition was ineffective against ‘the intro- 
duction of the cross-bow; and from that on 
to powder and shot, submarines, air-craft, 
poisonous gases, no one has been able to call 
an effective halt. But two improvements 
loom in the future. 
be shorter — days or it may even be hours 
long instead of decades or scores of years, 
and “honest, painless death ’’ by dissemina- 
tion of poison bombs will be substituted for 
mutilation and maiming. And then, com- 
pared with recent ones, wars will be cheap— 
cheap in money, cheap in time and men. 
The object to be worked for, we are told, is 
not an impossible straightforward abolition 
of war, but reduction in the number of pro- 
fessional fighters. The new methods of 
Wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter for 
which the peace-lover should press, when 
the actual 
quite effectively by amateurs, and the 
amateur element, with a nucleus of trained 
fighters to direct it, may be expected, in 
future wars to be larger than ever—a change 
Which means great economy. Shock-action 
and costly artillery, being things of the past, 
and danger, once confined principally to 
young men, being shared equally by all 
members of the community, there is some 
chance that the sobered nations may prove 


Wars will, first of all | 


struggle comes, can be applied | 
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| slower than of old to start fighting one 


another. That they will ever cease to fight 
Sir John Fortescue’s study gives us, as we 
have said, no reason for hoping—nor even, it 
seems, finds reason for desiring. 


K are glad to have, reprinted from 
Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. 
lxxiv. 140, Mr. Epwarp HeERroN-ALLEN’S 
exhaustive account of ‘ The Hoard of Roman 
Coins from a Villa-Site at Selsey.’ This 
hoard, contained in a pot, was discovered 
a year ago by two gardeners who were 
‘*double-trenching ’’ on the site, at a depth 
It comprised 
975 Roman coins, of dates from A.p. 220 to 
270, and having been declared by the Coroner 
for the Chichester District and his jury to 
be treasure trove, was handed over to the 
British Museum experts. Both in nature 
and quality the coins—Denarii and Anton- 
iniani, the latter preponderantly of Pos- 
tumus—are better than those usually found 
in hoards, and, taken with the associated 
pottery and what can be conjectured of the 
villa, may be considered to have been the 
property of some superior officer of the army 
of occupation, who may have buried them— 
‘ selected ” pieces possibly—in expectation 
of a Nordic raid or in view of a journey, 
somewhere about the year 271. The pot, 
too, has its value—was treasured, probably, 
as an objet d’art by the officer, for it is 
either a bit of first-century work, or a re- 
production of such made in the third cen- 
tury. After giving a list of reverses on the 
coins of the hoard which have been identified 
by H. Cohen’s ‘ Description Historique des 
Monnaies frappées sous 1l’Empire romain,’ 
Mr. Heron-At.en puts in a postscript con- 
cerning the urgent need of watchfulness over 
the Villa-site, shown by the fact that within 
the last few years the coast at this point, 
for a distance of seven hundred yards, has 
been so deeply eroded that high-water mark 
has advanced from 210ft. in some places to 
350ft. in others. 


STUDENTS of manners and customs will 
like to make note of an essay on 
Benjamin Beale, the inventor of bathing- 


| machines, in the Isle of Thanet Gazette for 


Oct, 21, from the pen of Str Amprose Heat. 
Sir Ambrose, as a consequence of a letter he 
had written to The Times about Beale, was 
recently brought into touch with a distant 
relative of the inventor’s, and through in- 
formation supplied by her, followed up at 
Somerset House and elsewhere, has been able 
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establish Beale’s 
born c. 1690, was 


satisfactorily to 
His father, 


pretty 
parentage. 


one Thomas Beale of Margate, a glover by | 
trade, who had two sons, Benjamin being 


the younger. It appears almost certain that 
a Benjamin Beale who married Elizabeth 
Bindlock of Canterbury—the said Elizabeth 


(d. 1806) being generally accounted the 
widow of the inventor of the _ bathing- 
machine—is identical with a man of those 


names whose will is dated 1775 and was 
proved in 1776. This testator is described as 
a glover and breeches maker, so that it would 
seem that the proprietorship of bathing- 
machines was a subordinate undertaking. A 
detail or two in the way of the older fam- 
ily history of Beale was supplied by the 
above-mentioned relative—how the Beales 
came from Antwerp in the early fourteenth- 
century and settled in Kent as weavers; how 
there was at Maidstone a notable Beale who 
died in 1399 and has a brass to his memory. 
Moreover, he had twenty-one children. Sev- 
eral other facts besides those we have touched 
on will be found in the interesting and sub- 
stantial little record from which we have 
been quoting. 


TENTH-CENTURY piece of sculpture 

must always claim interested attention. 
The Antiquaries’ Journal for October con- 
tains photograph and _ description of a 
carved stone found by the Rector of Bar- 
nack, Northamptonshire, set face downwards 
in the pavement of the north aisle 
of the church. It is a ‘Christ in 
majesty.’’ The seated figure in the act 
of benediction, in a plain round-headed 
recess, is of fine, bold execution, as the illus- 
tration shows. Though rugged, the face has 
power and much dignity, and the treatment 
of the drapery is firmly managed. Mr. A. 
W. Clapham, who contributes the note, 
points to the entirely unenriched form of 
the recess as evidence for the carving being 
late Anglo-Saxon, a dating supported by the 
fact that the tower of Barnack Church is 
itself of that period. The figure, then, may 
have formed part of the original decoration 
of Barnack Church, and, if this conjecture 
maintains itself, it is an outstanding sur- 
vival of the late Anglo-Saxon school of sculp- 
ture, which recent accumulation of new ex- 


amples is enabling us to appraise more ade- | 
ee | 


quately. 

This number of the Journal contains the 
Report on the Excavations at Ur 1932-3 
—as always, finely and lavishly illustrated. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 

THOMAS SHELTON’S 


‘ TACHYGRAPHY..” 
A BrpBiioGRAPHICAL NOTE, 


THE date of the first publication of 
Thomas Shelton’s ‘ Tachygraphy,’ en- 
bodying the shorthand system used by 


Pepys, has been the subject of some con- 
troversy. In a letter printed in the New 
Statesman and Nation of 29 April, 1933, 
Mr. Epwin CHAPPELL stated that “ the first 
known edition of ‘Tachygraphy’ is dated 
1641,’’ and added: ‘‘I shall persist in 
thinking that the first edition in question 
was 1641, until some convincing contradict- 
ory evidence is discovered.’’ It is now pos- 
sible to furnish such evidence. 

Shelton’s first published work was 
entered on the register of the Stationers’ 
Company as follows: 

17 Aprill 1626. 

Samuell Cartwright Entred for his Copie 
vnder the handes of Master Doctor Worrall 
and Master Islip warden A booke called Shorte 
writinge by Thomas Shelton vjd. 

No copy of the first edition is known to 

be extant, but in 1630 a second edition ap- 
peared of which there are copies in the Bod- 
leian (Mason A.A. 67(2)) and in the lib- 
rary of the Phonetic Institute, Bath. The 
full title is as follows: 
The most exact methode By 
Author and Professor of ye 
said art. The second edition inlarged. 
Printed by I.D. li.e., John Dawson] for 5$.C. 
[ice., Samuel Cartwright] & are to be sould at 
the Professors house in Cheapeside, over 
against Bowe Church. Ps 45 My tongue 1s as 
ye pen of a swift writer 1630. 

A comparison of the alphabet of ‘ Short- 
writing’ with that printed in ‘Tachy- 
graphy,’ shows that the system expounded 
in both works was substantially the same. 
Although the bibliographies of shorthand 
record no edition of ‘ Tachygraphy ’ before 
1641, an earlier date is suggested by the fol- 
lowing entry on the register of the 
Stationers’ Company: 

9° ffebruarij 1637 [i.e., 1638]. } 

Master Cartwright Entred for his _Cople 
vnder the handes of Master Wykes and Master 
| Aspley a booke called Tachygraphy. The most 
| exact and compendious method of short and 
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swift writing that hath euer yet byn published 
by any. Composed by Thomas Shelton ... vjd. 

It may be noted that the early editions of 
‘Tachygraphy ’ had no letterpress title- 
page, and that the engraved title-page bear- 
ing the date 1641 is found prefixed to 
various editions of the book. A copy in the 
Bodleian (Ashm. E.15(4)) has the engraved 
title with the imprint: 


London Printed for Samuel Cartwright and 


are to be soulde at the hand and Bible in | 


duck-Lane. Ralph Hall sculptor 1641. 
At the foot of the last engraved leaf is: 
London Printed for Samuel Cartwright and 


are to be soulde at the hand and Bible in | 


duck-Lane, 1641. 
But the letterpress colophon on p. 30 reads: 
Printed at London by Rich. C. li.e., Richard 


Cotes] for Samuel Cartwright, and are to be 
sold at the hand & Bible in Duck-lane, 1642. 


a. 46 (3)) has the engraved title-page of 1641, 
while the letterpress colophon on p. 30 reads: 


wright, and are to be sold at the hand and 
Bible in Duck-lane. 1644. 

Yet another edition in the Manchester 
Free Reference Library (Bailey collection, 
514 K. 71) has the engraved title-page of 
1641 prefixed, but the colophon on p. 30 
reads : 

Printed at London by Rich. C. for Samuel 
Cartwright, and are to be sold at the hand 
& Bible in Duck-lane. 1639. 

At the foot of the same page is printed: 
Feb. 9, 1637. Imprimatur Tho. Wykes. 


: : | 
Prolonged research in many public and 
g J 


private libraries had hitherto failed to re- 
veal the existence of a copy of Shelton’s 
‘Tachygraphy’ with a title-page dated 
earlier than 1641. I succeeded recently in 


locating one, however, in the library of the | am ; my : 
5 , ’ ine | containing a contemporary inscription in 


Bayerische Landesanstalt fiir MKurzschrift, 
Munich, where I have had the privilege of 
examining it, and as this is probably a 
unique exemplar, the title-page is here 
transcribed in full: 


Tachy graphy The Most exact and com- 
Pendious methode of short and swift writing 
that hath euer yet beene published by any 
Composed by Thomas Shelton Author and pro- 
fessor of the said Art. Approoved by both 
vnyuersities, ps 45.1 My tongue is as the pen of 
A swift writer London Printed for Samuel 
Cartwright and are to be soulde at the hand 
and Bible in duck-Lane 1639. Ralph Hall 
sculptor. 





The colophon at the end of the text on p. 
30 reads: 

Printed at London by T. C. [sic] for Samuel 
Cartwright, and are to be sold at the hand and 
Bible in Duck-Lane. 1639. 

Below this colophon is printed: 

Feb. 9, 1637. Imprimatur Tho. Wykes. 

At the foot of the last engraved page is: 

London Printed for Samuel Cartwright and 
are to be Soulde at the hand and Bible in 
duck-Lane, 1639. 

The Munich copy is perhaps the sole sur- 
vivor of the first London edition of 
Shelton’s ‘ Tachygraphy,’ entered on the 
Stationers’ Register, 9 Feb., 1637/38; but it 


would seem ‘that a still earlier edition was 


| printed at Cambridge in 1635, of which a 
| copy was sold at Puttick’s, London, on 23 


June, 1915 (lot 156), and again on 28 July, 


| 1915 (lot 92). This volume seems to have 


ae ian | é ir y Magg ‘others, ¢ as 
Another copy in the British Museum (C.31 | been acquined by Bagge Urothess, and wen 


sold by them in December, 1915, to Robert 


| Todd, a collector of shorthand works, at 


| whose death it was purchased by Sotheran 
Printed at London by R.C. for Samuel Cart- | 


and Co. It figures in their catalogue No. 
68 as item 863, and I understand was sold 
in 1920, but its present location is unknown. 
The title of this apparently unique speci- 
men of Shelton’s work was: 

Tachygraphy The Most exact and compen- 
dious methode of short and swift writing that 
hath euer yet beene published by any Com- 
posed by Thomas Shelton Author and profes- 
sor of the said Art. Approoued by both 


| Vnyuersities. Printed by the printers to the 


| Vniuersitie of Cambridg for I.H. and are sold 
| at the professors house in Cheapside ouer 
| against Bow-Chvrch. 


The date 1635 was on the last page of let- 
terpress, which was printed in red, and the 
shorthand characters were inserted in red 
ink. The volume is described as bound in 
the original vellum, the headlines of some 
leaves being cut into, one of the flyleaves 


| Latin with the signature of Thomas Sylves- 
| ter. I shall be very grateful for informa- 


tion as to the present whereabouts of this 
book. 


W. J. Carton. 
Geneva. 
CAEN WOOD AND LORD 
MANSFIELD. 


[X my previous two articles on Caen Wood 
and the Blemonds, at ante pp. 201 and 


| 262, I pointed out that the ancient deeds at 
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present known throw no light upon the date 
when the name ‘“‘ Caen ’”’ (or ‘‘ Cane ’’) Wood 
came into being, and that the most likely line 
of enquiry was to find the deed of gift to 
Aldgate Priory, by John of Oxenford in 
1535. And, since the mixture of archaic 
English, Norman French and _ contracted 
Latin to be found in these older deeds often 
needs much explanation, it will be as well to 
set out all the older forms of ‘‘ Caen” 
encountered in Norman French. These can 
best be seen in M. Barthélemy Pont’s 
‘ Histoire de la Ville de Caen, ses origines. 
Caen sous les ducs de Normandie,’ published 
in 1866. The first paragraph of the 
‘*Origines ’’ runs as follows :—- 


” 


Le nom de la ville de Caen a subi bien de 
variantes. On le trouve écrit dans les titres, 


dans les hhistoriens et les poétes; Catheim, 
Cathem, Cathim, Cathum, Caadom, Cadom, 


Cadun, Chaaen, Cham, Cahom, Cahem, Kame, 
Kam, Came, Cane, Caam, Caame, Caan, Caem, 
Caen. 

These variations, therefore, should not be 
forgotten either when seeking for an earlier 


form of ‘the English ‘‘Cane’’ (Cayne, 
Caine) or when explaining the later 


eighteenth-century variations—‘‘Ken,”’ coined 
by Jean Rocque, and ‘‘ Kenwood,’’ Lord 
Mansfield’s nickname for the place. For the 
two hundred years preceding Rocque’s map 
of 1746 (not published until 1748) they, of 
course, do not apply. ‘‘ Cane”’ or ‘‘ Caen ’”’ 
alone was used. As I shall show, the two 
mistakes—“‘ Ken ’’ and ‘‘ Kenwood ’’—were 
never adopted by the Press. 

Lord Mansfield purchased Caen Wood 
House from Lord Bute on 8 Aug. 1754. This 
was only a small portion of the property 
acquired to complete the estate at later dates, 
and by the year 1793, when he died, Lord 
Mansfield was a very wealthy man, his in- 
come from mortgages alone being estimated 
to have been £26,000. 

The Universal Magazine of Knowledge and 
Pleasure, commenced in 1747, lasted until 
the year 1815, with slight variations in title, 
and is worth attention for its topographical 
descriptions of the counties and country-seats 
of England and Wales. Maps in it are also 
numerous, but are too small to be of much 
use. In August 1783, this magazine gave a 
full-page engraving of ‘‘ Caen Wood, the 
seat of the Earl of Mansfield,’’ and the long 
description accompanying this illustration 
commences : — 


This beautiful villa is situated between the 
villages of Hampstead and Highgate, 
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four miles from London. The grand front, of 
which we thave given the annexed representa. 
tion is opposite the wood that gives the name 
to the House, li.e. Bishops Wood, on the North.] 

Thirty-five years after it had been pub- 
lished, therefore, and thus was weil known, 
Rocque’s map, although in size the largest 


in existence, must have been deemed 
erroneous in its place-names, 
Five years later on, Lord Mansfield 


resigned his office of Lord Chief Justice and 
the European Magazine, for June, 1788, re- 
corded this resignation as follows, on p, 
461 :— 


(June 2) This morning Lord Mansfield sent 
a servant from Caen Lodge to Mr. Montague, 
the Master in Chancery, at Frognal Grove, 
near Hampstead, requesting that gentleman to 
dinner. ‘The answer returned was that Mr, 
Montague had come home the preceding even- 
ing from London, ill, and remained indisposed. 
The messenger returned back, pressing Mr, 
Montague’s attendance on his lordship, who 
had some material business to communicate; 
upon which Mr. Montague replied he would 
wait upon the Harl in the afternoon. At five 
o’clock the Master went to Caen—Wood—Lodge 
where he was introduced to Earl Mansfield, 
who was alone. 

This long narrative goes on to add that 
Lord Mansfield then resigned his office of 
Lord Chief Justice by signing an instrument 
previously prepared for the purpose, the 
Master having perused it and found it suit- 
able. The Master then attested his signature 
and subsequently forwarded the document to 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Soon afterwards, continues this narrative, 
Counsel practising at the King’s Bench Bar 
sent a letter (or address) to Lord Mansfield 
expressing their regret. This ‘“‘ letter”’ is 
then set out in full and was signed by “ T. 
Erskine ’’ (later on Lord Chancellor), Mr. 
Bearcroft, ‘‘the senior of the Bar,” and 
others not specified. The magazine con- 
cludes: ‘‘ His lordship, without detaining 
the servant five minutes, returned the follow- 
ing answer,’’ and then sets out Mansfield’s 
graceful letter of thanks to the Bar with its 
signature: ‘‘ Mansfield, Caen-Wood, June 18, 
1788.”’ 

Lord Mansfield, therefore, used the term 
‘* Caen Wood ”’ five years before he died. 
‘* Kenwood ’’ was nothing better than a nick- 
name, preserved only by his successors in the 
title. 

All works of reference agree in stating that 
Lord Mansfield died 20 March 1793. The fol- 
lowing notices of his death in the newspapers 
throw some doubt 
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upon this and suggest that he died in the 
night between the 17th and 18th of March. 
All ignored Rocque’s mistake, and as far as 
the magazines are concerned only one, the 
Universal Magazine (already quoted to the 
contrary), used the term ‘‘ Ken Wood.”’ 
This, apparently, was because of Lord Mans- 
field’s (holograph) will; in which he himself 
used the term. 

The Diary; or, Woodfalls Register, for 
Wednesday, March 20, 1793, headed a long 
biography with ‘“‘ The Earl of Mansfield,” 
and commenced it by stating that he:— 
“Died late on Sunday night [the 17th] or 
early on Monday morning, at Caen Wood.”’ 

The St. James’s Chronicle; or British 
Evening Post for 16-19 March, also an- 
nounced Lord Mansfield’s death, but did not 
mention the place where he died. The next 
issue of this paper—that for March 21-23— 
stated : — 

Lord Mansfield was, for some time before 
his death, in such a state that no pulsation 
could be felt, and his respiration was only dis- 
coverable by holding for some time a mirrour 
before his mouth. So slowly did the vital 
fame depart, which had been nourished 
through life by exercise and temperance. 


The London Chronicle for March 16-19, 


1793, also headed a_ paragraph, “ Earl 
Mansfield,’’ and commenced it by stating 
that :— 


“Sunday night, died at his seat, 
Caen Wood, aged 85, William Murray, Earl 
of Mansfield.’’ 

I have failed to find a copy of The Times 
of this date, but it is well known that The 
Times, as well as all other newspapers, used 
the term ‘‘ Caen ’’ Wood right up to the date 
of the Great War. The description of the 
engraving mentioned above should direct our 
attention to the records of the Bishop of 
London (not yet calendared, or described) 
for early instances of the name “ Caen 


Wood.’’ 
J. G. 


KING’S SHIPS BUILT IN SCOTLAND. 


(See ante pp. 293, 309). 


Randolph Elder and Co., then John Elder 
and Co., now Fairfield Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Oo., Ltd., Glasgow. 


Built by Randolph Elder and Co. 


MuppiMan. 


21 May, 1868. Mune, 4, T.S.  Com- 
posite, barque-rigged, gun-vessel. 584 (464) 
T., LH.P. 120 N.D. (472 F.D.). Served 
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at Langkat, Selanger, in February, 1874. 
Fitted as hospital ship at Hong Kong, Nov- 
ember, 1891. 603 (464) T. Serving in 1914; 


deleted during war. 
Built by John Elder and Co. 


28 Dec., 1871. Hypra, 4, T.S. Iron, 
armoured turret ship. 3,400 T. 225ft. 
length; 1,470 H.P. Delivered 2 July, 1872. 
Sold 1902. 

4 Nov., 1876. Newson, T.S. 
7,630 T., 1.H.P. 5,500 N.D. (6,640 F.D.). 
Delivered 21 Jan., 1878. Sold 1910. 

3 Apr., 1878. Comus, 14, 8.8. Steel and 
iron, wood-cased, corvette. 2,380 T., I.H.P. 
(2,450 F.D.). Delivered 30 Sept., 1878. Sold 
1904. 


Iron, cruiser. 


18 Apr., 1878. Curacoa, 14, S.S. Steel 
and iron, wood-cased, corvette. 2,380 T., 
I.H.P. (2,540 F.D.). L. 225ft. Delivered 
20 Oct., 1878. Sold 1904. 

1 July, 1878. Cuampion, 14, 8.8. Steel 
and iron, wood-cased, corvette. 2,380 T., 
I.H.P. (2,540 F.D.). L. 225ft. Delivered 
6 Dec., 1878. Sold 1919. 

1 Aug., 1878. CxreopaTra, 14, S.S. Steel, 
wood-cased, corvette, ship-rigged. 2,380 T., 


I.H.P. (2,610 F.D.). Delivered 18 Dec., 
1878. Harbour service, attached to Dert- 
ANCE, Navy Lists 1914-1919. 

26 Sept., 1878. Carysrort, light cruiser, 
14, S.S. Steel and iron, wood-cased, cor- 
vette. 2,380 T., I.H.P. (2,400 F.D.). L. 
225ft. Delivered 13 Mar., 1879. El Ter 
and Tamai 1884; Suez Canal 1882; Suakin 
1884-85. Sold 1899. 

28 Oct., 1878. Conaquest, 14, S.S. Steel 
and iron, wood-cased, corvette. Delivered 2 
Apr., 1879. 2,380 T., IL.H.P. (2,670 F.D.). 
L. 225ft. Vitu 1890. Sold 1900. 

26 Jan., 1880. Rameter, 3, S.S. Com- 
posite, surveying sloop, barque-rigged — 
1885-89, surveying China; 1889-91, survey- 
ing Australia; 1894-1900, surveying West 
Indies, West Africa, and Strait of Bellisle; 
1905, surveying China. Sold ec. 1910. 

12 Feb., 1880. Rancer, 3, S.S., wood, 
gun-vesse]l. 835 T. I.H.P. (760 F.D.). L. 
157ft. Soudan 1884; Upper Burma 1886-87 ; 
Persian Gulf 1887. Sold 1892. 

10 Mar., 1880. CockaTricr (ex NIGER). 


Paddle, composite, steam-vessel. 600 T. 
I.H.P. (540 N.D.). L. 160ft. Commis- 


sioned 10 May, 1881; serving as S.S.V. in 


| Danube November, 1891. 


Built by Fairfield S.B. and E. Co. 


12 May, 1888. Mactcrenne, 6, 
Cruiser, 2,950 T. L. 265ft. 


YS 3 
I.H.P. 9,000 
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N.D. Delivered 11 Feb., 1889. Served 
South Africa 1899-1900. Sold 1905. 


23 Aug., 1888. Maratuon, 6, T.S., cruiser. 


2,950 T. L. 265ft. I.H.P. 9,000; delivered 
1889 ; sold 1905. 

9 Mar., 1895. Hanpy, T.S. Destroyer. 
295 T. I1.H.P. (4,000 F.D.). Delivered 


5 Sept., 1895. Sold c. 1915. 

27 Mar., 1895. Harr, destroyer. 295 T. 
LP. (4,000 F.D.). Delivered 8 Dec., 
1895. Served China 1900. Sold at Hong 
Kong 1912. 


5 Sept., 1895. Venus, 11, T.S. Steel, 
cruiser. 5,600 T. LP. 8,000 N.D. 
(9,600 F.D.). L. 550ft. Delivered 18 June, 
1896. 

5 Dec., 1895. Diana, 11, T.S. Steel 
cruiser, 5,600 T., I.H.P. 8,000 N.D. 
(9,600 F.D.). Delivered 11 Sept., 1886; 
sold 1920. 


28 Dec., 1895. 
205 T., IL.H.P. (4,000 F.D.). 
Mar., 1896. Sold 1912. 

21 Oct., 1896. Drapem, 16, T.S. Steel, 
cruiser. 33000 T.,. EP. 16,500 N.D. 
Delivered 23 Nov., 1897; sold 1921. 

9 Mar., 1897. Gupsy, destroyer. 
LH.P. (6,500 F.D.). L. 227ft. Delivered 
27 Apr., 1898. Assisted in sinking of 
“ U.48.”"’ Goodwins 24 Nov., 1917. Sold 
1921. 

17 Apr., 1897. Osprey, destroyer. 
Delivered 1 June, 1898. Sold 1919. 

29 May, 1897. Farry, destroyer. 380 T. 
LH.v. (6,300 F.D.). L. 227ft. Delivered 
8 July, 1898. Sank after ramming and des- 
troying enemy submarine ‘‘ U.C.75”’ in 
North Sea, 31 May, 1918. 


Hunter, T.S. Destroyer. 


Delivered 27 


380 T. 


500 T. 


24 Jan., 1898. Arconavt, 16, T.S. Pro- 
tected cruiser. 11,000 T. LH.P. 18:0600 
N.D. Delivered 24 Oct., 1898. Broken up 


at Castle Pill, Milford Haven, 1924. 

7 Apr., 1898. Hermes, 11 (as Hicu- 
FLYER), delivered 19 Apr., 1899; completed 
October, 1899; converted to aircraft carrier, 
and sunk by submarine in Straits of Dover 


31 Oct., 1914. 


4 June, 1898. Hieuriyer, 11, T.S. Pro- 
tected cruiser. 5,000 T., EHP. 10,000 
N.D. Delivered 16 May, 1899. Sunk 
KAISER WILHELM Der Grossk, 26 Aug., 
1914. Sold Bombay 1921. 

29 June, 1898. Leven, destroyer. 370 T., 
I.H.P. (6,300 F.D.). Delivered 31 May, 
1899. Sank ‘‘ U.B.35 ”’ in Straits of Dover, 


26 Jan., 1918. 
29 Dec., 1899. 
LEP. 


Sold 1920. 
Fatcon, destroyer. 408 T., 
(6,250 F.D.). Delivered 5 Sept., 
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| 1900. Sunk by collision in North Sea 1 Apr 
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1918. 
4 Dec., 1899. Cressy, 14, T.S. Cruiser, 
12,000 T., I.H.P. 21,000 N.D. Delivered 


25 Sept., 1900. Sunk by submarine in North 
Sea 22 Sept., 1914. 
22 Mar., 1900. 
T., LH.P. (6,250 F.D.). 

1900. Sold 1920. 

16 May, 1900. Axpouxktr, 14, T.S. Cruiser, 
12,000 ‘If. I.H.P. 21,000 N.D. Delivered 
9 Mar., 1901. Completed February, 1902. 
Torpedoed by submarine in North Sea, 22 
Sept., 1914. 


375 
Delivered 5 Oct., 


OstrRicH, destroyer. 


11 Aug., 1900. Harprince, T.S., troop- 
ship. Royal Indian Marine. 6,000 T. De- 


livered 15 Dec., 1900. 
21 Feb., 1901. Goon Hope (ex Arrica), 


T.S. cruiser; name changed before launch- 


ing. Delivered 21 Dec., 1901; completed 
1902. Sunk by German ScHarnuorst and 


GNEISENAU off Valparaiso, 1 Nov., 1914. 

31 Aug., 1901. Beprorp, 14, T.S. cruiser. 
9,800 T., I.H.P. 22,000 N.D. Delivered 
14 May, 1902. Wrecked on Quelport Island 
on China Station, 21 Aug., 1910. Wreck 
was sold. 

8 Mar., 1902. Marne (ex R.M.S.P. Co.'s 
PanaMa), delivered 13 May, 1902. Pur- 
chased as hospital ship. 

4 Sept., 1902. Donecat, 14, T.S., cruiser. 
9,800 T., I.H.P. 22,000 N.D. Delivered 
1 Oct., 1903. Sold 1920. 

13 May, 1903. Commonweattu, 18, bat- 
tleship. 16,350 T., I.H.P. 18,000 N.D. 
Delivered 13 Mar., 1905; commissioned 15 
May, 1905; sold 1921. 

27 Aug., 1904. Forwarp (ex Nore). 
named before launching. 
cruiser. 2,850 T., I.H.P. 
Delivered 22 Aug., 1905. 

8 Oct., 1904. Forestcut, ‘‘ Scout class” 


Re- 
*“ Scout class” 


(14,990 F.D.). 


cruiser. 2,850 T., I.H.P. (14,330 F.D.). 
L. 365ft. Delivered 8 Sept., 1905. Sold 
1920. 

20 May, 1905. Cocnrane, 10, T.S. 
Cruiser. 13,550 T., I.H.P. 23,000 N.D. 
(23,500 F.D.). Delivered 20 Feb., 1907. 


Jutland 1916; stranded and lost in Mersey 


28 Nov., 1918. 
16 Mar., 1907. InpomrTasBte, 24, battle- 
cruiser. 17,250 T.. LEP. 41,000 ND. 


Delivered 14 June, 1908. 
Sold 1921. ; 

30 Sept., 1909. Grascow, 12, cruiser. 
4,800 T., I.H.P. (32,000 F.D.). Delivered 
24 Sept., 1910. Coronal 1 Nov., 1914; Falk- 
land Islands 8 Dec., 1914; destruction of 


Dogger Bank 1915. 
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DrespveN 14 Mar., 1915. Sold 1926. 

22 Oct., 1909. GRASSHOPPER, destroyer. 
9900 T. or 950 T. 12,500 H.P. 265ft. L. 
Delivered 6 July, 1910. Sold 1921. 

97 Jan., 1910. Mosquito, destroyer. 925 
7. 1H.P. (12,500 F.D.). Delivered 11 
Aug., 1910. Suez Canal 1914; Dardanelles 
1914-15. Sold 1920. 

9 Feb., 1910. Panramatta, destroyer. Laid 
down 1909. 700 T., I.H.P. 10,600. Deliv- 
ered 10 Aug., 1910. Commissioned 8 Sept., 
1910. 

19 Feb., 1910. Scorpion, destroyer. 916 
T. LH.P. (12,000 F.D.). Delivered 24 
Aug., 1910. Syria and Dardanelles 1914-15 ; 
sank a ‘Turkish mine-layer in Gulf of 
Smyrna 1 Dec., 1914. Sold 1921. 

93 June, 1910. Comet, destroyer. 747 T. 
Delivered 12 Jan., 1911. Sunk by submarine 
in Mediterranean 6 Aug., 1918. 

2 June, 1910. .CameLeon, destroyer. De- 
livered 1 Dec., 1910. Sold 1921. 

12 July, 1910. GOLDFINCH, destroyer. 
780 T. Delivered 15 Feb., 1911. Wrecked 
off Orkney Islands 18-19 Feb., 1915. 

1910. Warreco, destroyer. Built at 
Fairfield and shipped in sections for re- 
erection at Sydney, New South Wales. Com- 
missioned 1 June, 1912. Navy Lists to 1923. 

1 July, 1911. New Zeatanp, battle- 
cruiser. 18,800 T., 44,000 S.H.P. — Deliv- 
ered 20 Nov., 1912; commissioned 19 Nov., 


1912. Built at the charge of the New Zea- 
land Government. Jutland 1916. 

30 Mar., 1912. ENDEAVOUR, surveying- 
ship. 2414 x 34 x 11} feet — 1,280 T. dis- 


placement. Delivered 25 June, 1912. 

17 May, 1913. Fortune, destroyer. 952 
T. Delivered 22 Dec., 1913. Sunk in action 
in North Sea 31 May, 1916. 

22 Aug., 1913. Larorey (ex FLorizeL), 
destroyer. 965 T., I.H.P. (24,500 F.D.). 
Delivered 18 Feb., 1914. Sunk by mine in 
English Channel 25 Mar., 1917. 

30 Oct., 1913. Lawrorp (ex IVANHOE), 
destroyer. 965 T. 24500 S.H.P.  Deliv- 
ered 31 Mar., 1914. 

30 Dec., 1913. Lours (ex TALISMAN), des- 
troyer. 965 T. Delivered 8 May, 1914. 
Wrecked in Sulva Bay 31 Oct., 1915. 

26 Feb., 1914. Lyprarp (ex WAVERLEY), 
destroyer. 965 T. 24,500 S.H.P. — Deliv- 
ered 11 June, 1914. Dogger Bank 1915; 
Jutland 1916. Sold 1921. 

28 Apr., 1914. UnpaunTep, 8, light 
cruiser. 3,500 T. 40,000 S.H.P. Delivered 
18 Sept., 1914. At sinking of four German 
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torpedo-boat-destroyers, 17 Oct., 1914; 
Dogger Bank 1915; Tondern Raid, 24 Mar., 
1916. Sold 1923. 

4 Nov., 1914. Vattant, battleship. 27,000 
T. 75,000 S.H.P. Laid down 1913; deliv- 
ered 5 Feb., 1916; completed 1916. 

16 Dec., 1914. Metampus (ex Cutos), des- 
troyer. Delivered 1 July, 1915. Sank 
**U.C.16,’’ 23 Oct., 1917. Sold 1921. 

1 Feb., 1915. Mertpomene (ex Samos), 
destroyer. Delivered 16 Aug., 1915. In 
action 24 Apr., 1916; Zeebrugge 1918. Sold 
1921. 


15 June, 1915. Manners, destroyer. De- 
livered 21 Sept., 1915. Jutland 1916. Sold 
1921. 

24 Aug., 1915. MunpFut, destroyer. De- 
livered 10 Nov., 1915. Jutland 1916 (sank 
““V.48”’). Sold 1921. 

27 Apr., 1915. Manpate, destroyer. De- 


livered 13 Aug., 1915. Jutland 1916. Sold 
1921. 
12 Oct., 1915. Muscnrer, destroyer. 1,925 


T. 25,000 S.H.P. Delivered 16 Dec., 1915; 
Jutland 1916; in action 1 Sept., 1917. Sold 
1921. 


4 Dec., 1915. ONnstaucnt, destroyer. De- 
livered 4 Feb., 1916. Jutland 1916. Sold 
1921. 

15 Feb., 1916. Onstow, destroyer. De- 


livered 15 Apr., 1916. Jutland 1916 (towed 
home Derrenper); with Potyantuus sank 
““U.B.17,’’ 25 Feb.. 1918. Sold 1921. 


4 Mar., 1916. RENOWN, battleshin. 
26.500 T. 112,000 S.H.P. Delivered 21 
Sept., 1916. Took Prince of Wales to 


Australia and U.S. America 1920-21, and 
to India and Japan 1921-22. Took Duke of 
York to Australia 1927. 

1 May, 1916. Osstrver, destroyer. De- 
livered 17 June, 1916. Sold 1921. 
7 June, 1916. Orra, destroyer. 

31 July, 1916. Sold 1921. 

26 July, 1916. Orcapta, destroyer. De- 
livered 29 Sept., 1916. Sold 1921. 

23 Sept., 1916. Ortana, destroyer. De- 
livered 4 Nov., 1916. Sold 1921. 

23 Oct., 1916. PHEASANT, destroyer. 1,025 
T. Completed 30 Nov., 1916. Sunk off 
Orkneys apparently by floating mine 1 Mar., 
1917. 

20 Nov., 1916. PuHoerse, destroyer. De- 
livered 28 Dec., 1916. Rescued crew of air- 


Delivered 


ship S.S.Z.26 near Dover, February, 1918; 
| Zeebrugge, 1918. Sold, 1921. 
26 Jan., 1917. Tempest, destroyer. 1,065 


T., 27,000 S.H.P. Delivered 20 Mar.. 1917. 


| Zeebrugge, 1918. 
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22 Mar., 1917. Unpine, destroyer. 1,085 
T., 27,000 S.H.P. Laid down 1916; de- 
livered 26 May 1917. In action 1 Sept., 1917. 
Sold 1928. 


11 Apr., 1917. CarpirF (ex CAPRICE), 
cruiser. 4,190 T., 40,000 S.H.P. Delivered 


30 June, 1917. In action 17 Nov., 1917; 
Baltic 1918-19; led the German High Sea 
Fleet at its surrender. 

3 Sept., 1917. Venperra, destroyer. 1,300 
T. 27,000 S.H.P. Laid down 1916; de- 
livered 17 Oct., 1917; completed 1917. 

29 Nov., 1917. VeENETIA, destroyer. 
T., 27,000 S.H.P. Laid down 1917 ; delivered 
27 Dec., 1917; completed 1917. 

8 Dec., 1917. Irvine, T.S. minesweeper. 
800 T., I.H.P. 2,300. Delivered 1 Feb., 1918. 
Sold 1923. 

27 Dec., 1917. Watrus, destroyer. 
last). Delivered 8 Mar., 1918. 

9 Feb., 1918. Kenna, T.S. minesweeper. 


(As 


800 T., I.H.P. (2,200 F.D.). Laid down 
1917 ; delivered 28 Mar., 1918. 
14 Mar., 1918. WotrHounp, destroyer. 


1,300 T., 27,000 S.H.P. 
delivered 27 April, 1918. 

7 May, 1918. Srxu, destroyer. Laid down 
1917; delivered 29 Sept., 1918. 


Laid down 1917; 


6 July, 1918. Srrpar, destroyer. Laid 
down 1917; delivered 6 Sept., 1918. 
9 July, 1918. Caritste cruiser. 4,190 T., 


40,000 S.H.P. 
Noy., 1918. Harwich Force 1918. 

10 Sept., 1918. Somme, destroyer. 1,075 
T., 27,000 S.H.P. Laid down 1917 ; delivered 
4 Nov., 1918. 

8 Nov., 1918. Spear, destroyer. 1,075 T., 
27,000 S.H.P. Laid down 1918; delivered 
27 Dec., 1918. 

4 Dec., 1918. Lypp (ex LyDNEY), mine- 
sweeper. 800 T., I.H.P. (2,200 F.D.). Laid 
down 1917; delivered 4 Feb., 1919. 

18 Dec., 1918. Cotomspo, cruiser. 4,190 
T., 40,000 S.H.P. Laid down 1917; de- 
livered 10 June 1919. Nicaragua 1927. 

30 Dec., 1918. SprnpriFtT, destroyer (as 
Somme). Laid down 1918; delivered 2 Apr., 
1919. 

1 May, 1919. Wanperer, destroyer. 1,325 
T., 27,000 S.H.P. Laid down 1918; de 
livered 18 Sept., 1919. 

24 Sept., 1919. Despatcu, cruiser. 4,765 
T., 40,000 S.H.P. Completed at Chatham 


1922. Commissioned 15 June 1922. 

30 Mar., 1926. Berwick, cruiser. De- 
livered 27 June, 1926. 

12 Dec., 1928. Norrotk, cruiser. De 


| Henrietta Street. 
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Laid down 1917; delivered 11 | 


NOVEMBER 11, 1933, 


livered 29 Apr., 1930. 


5 May, 1932. Datnty, destroyer. De. 
livered 22 Dec., 1932. 
2 June, 1932. Deticut, destroyer. De 


livered 31 Jan., 1933. 
1933. Wootwicu, destroyer. 
Contract awarded 10 Mar., 1933. 
The Fairfield S.B. & E. Co., 
built the following submarines :— 
25 Sept., 1915. ‘‘ E. 37.” 
13 June, 1916. ‘‘ FE. 38.” 
29 May, 1916. ‘KE. 47.” 


Depot ship, 
Ltd., also 


2 Aug., 1916. ‘‘ EB. 48.” 

21 Sept., 1918. ‘‘ L. 55.’’ 

11 Nov., 1916. ‘‘ K.13.’’ Met with an 
accident on her trials and was re-named 
“Sa en” 

8 Feb., 1917. ‘‘K. 14.’’ 

16 Jan., 1918. ‘* L.15.”’ 

9 Apr., 1918. “IL. 16.” 

29 May, 1919. ‘‘ L. 56.” 


Joun A. Rupert-Jonsgs. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


(To be continued), 





A SPURIOUS PHILADELPHIA BIBLE 

OF 1788. — The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania has just received a copy of the 
well-known Berwick Bible of 1788, but with 
the following imprint: 

Philadelphia: Printed for the proprietors; 
and sold by all the booksellers in the United 
States. 1788. 

But the New Testament title-page tells the 
truth : 

Berwick: Printed by and for John Taylor; 
and sold by the Booksellers of London, Kdin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Bristol, Bath, Exeter, Ply- 
mouth, Newcastle, York, and by all the other 
Booksellers in Great Britain. 

The label on the back of the Philadelphia 
imprint is plainer than that on the Berwick 
(which we already had). Unbound sheets 
were evidently sent from Berwick to Phila- 
delphia. 

A. J. Epmvunps. 


(HANGING LONDON. — 1. Billingsgate 
and Leadenhall Markets. On 5 Oct., 
the Court of Common Council decided to 
establish a market constabulary and to dis- 
continue the use of City police at these mar- 
kets. 

2. John Lewis (Oxford Street) and Peter 
Jones (Sloane Square) are to amalgamate. 

3. The Register Offices, Prince’s Row and 
These were closed on 30 
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Sept.; and a new office has been opened at 
Caxton Hall. 

4. Thomas Tillings, Ltd. Operated since 
1849, this old ’bus service has been absorbed 
in the new London Transport. 

J. ARDAGH. 


FILM CACHE AS A LANDMARK.—An 

unusual and highly interesting plan in 
connection with the current Byrd Antarctic 
polar expedition was reported in Variety 
(New York) in the issue of Oct. 17, 1933, 
p. 3, col. 5. It seems appropriate to record 
itin ‘N. and Q.’: 

FILM CACHE AT SOUTH POLE NEW LANDMARK 

About 150 prints of various pictures have 
been contributed by most major film com- 
panies to the Byrd Antarctic expedition, to be 
cached by Byrd and his men at, or near, the 
South Pole, for use of future Antarctic expedi- 
tions. ,; 

The film revitalizes itself in the temperatures, 
hence it’s figured the film and equipment will 
last for many years if left there, thus form- 
ing a new type of landmark and historical 
marker. . 

VIRBIUS. 


ICKMAN: ECCLESTON.—Henry Hick- 

man, D.C.L., and a Master in Chan- 
cery, married Ann Kccleston, widow, at St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-West, Fleet Street, 8 April, 
1601 (Coll. Top. et Gen., v. 216); he was 
Chancellor of the diocese of Peterborough 
(Proc. Soc. Antiq., 2nd Ser., v. 459) about 
5 James I (ibid. 458) and a J.P. for North- 
amptonshire (ibid., 459). Anne Hickman, 
living in 1631, whose husband, Henry Eccle- 
ston, of Eccleston by Knowsley, Co. Lancas- 
ter, had died in 1598 (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ iii. 
364, and notes 4, 8) was perhaps the bride of 
1601, and any further particulars of her and 
her husbands would he very welcome. Henry 
Eccleston’s first wife Margery, whom he 
married in or before 1563 (ibid., notes 3, 5), 
was a daughter of Ralph Birkenhead and 
co-heir of her paternal grandmother Joan, 
daughter and heir of Randle Done of Crow- 
ton, near Northwich, in Cheshire, and wife 
of John Birkenhead (Chet. Soc., Ixxxi. 98; 
Ormerod, ‘ Hist. of Ches.,’ ed. Helsby, ii., 
134-6). Eccleston was a church-papist in 


1592 (Gibson, ‘ Lydiate Hall,’ 244, 243, with 
Wrong date, 1590), when his wife Margery 
was indicted for recusancy (ibid., 247; Cath. 
Rec. Soc., xviii. 172), and by 1595 he had 
become a magistrate in West Derby Hundred 
(Hist. MSS. Com., 14th Rep., App., pt. iv. 
p. 583). 


Anne was his second wife. 
Pe E Ay 
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Readers’ Queries. 


JILLIAM LOCK OF NORBURY IN 
MICKLEHAM. — Mr. Anthony Chap- 
man sold Norbury in 1774 to William Lock, 
who, described as a gentleman of large for- 
tune, pulled down the old mansion which 
stood in the meadows near the river, and 
built a very elegant house on the hill look- 
ing 8. towards Dorking (‘ Hist. of Surrey,’ 
Manning, 1809, p. 653. (rentleman’s Maga- 
zine, lvii., p. 964, November, 1787). Lock 
married the daughter of Sir Luke Schaub, 
and their son, William, sold Norbury in 
1819 to Mr. E. Fuller Maitland (‘ V.C.H. 
Surrey,’ ili, p. 305). His son, Capt. Wil- 
liam Lock, 1st Life Guards, married, 1829, 
Selina, sister of the first Lord Tollemache 
of Helpringham, and was drowned in Lake 
Como October, 1832; she dying Dec. 15 fol- 
lowing. 

There is a mystéry about the paternity and 
wealth of William Lock. He constructed a 
family tomb at Norbury for the body of his 
mother, with the inscription: ‘‘ Mary Lock, 
mother of William Lock of Norbury.’”? The 
omission of his father’s name has given rise 
to various popular rumours: it was said that 
he was born in 1732, a child of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, who died 1751; but the 
Prince was always too short of money to 
endow a natural son so richly. A later 
story made the wealthy Duc de Bourbon of 
that time to be his father; this was based 
on his special friendliness towards French 
people, and the frequent use of fleurs-de-lis 
in the decorations of Norbury. 

To set against these rumours, there was 
William Lock, M.P. for Gt. Grimsby 
1741, 1747, 1754, the son of Sir John Lock, 
Knt., a director of the South Sea and the 
EK. India Companies, F.R.S., described as 
of Richmond, Surrey; he died 16 Nov., 1746, 
and his son William 21 Oct., 1761, in Lon- 
don. This is a possible paternity, but noth- 
ing has been found to establish any link; 
perhaps some reader may be able to help 
in unravelling the mystery. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


THE POUND AND THE SOVEREIGN.— 
What, if any, is the statutory authority 

for interpreting references to (monetary) 

“pounds ”’ in statutes and elsewhere as de- 

noting sovereigns or their legal tender equiv- 

alents ? 

J. DB. W. 
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RASSELAY.—I should be ial of any help 

‘ in identifying ‘‘ Monsieur Brassaly,’ 
for the education of whose three children, 
two at Eton and one at Cambridge, Treasury 
warrants were issued in 1697. See ‘ Calen- 
dars Treasury Books,’ ix. 196; xii. 121, 
129; xv. 375. 

From Venn’s ‘ Alumn. Cantab.’ it appears 
that the Cambridge son was Anthony James, 
b. in France, matric. from C.C.C., Mich., 
1697; LL.B. 1715; ord. priest (Lincoln) 13 
Mar. 
Allington, Lines., 1715. 

Other members of the same family, no 
doubt, were Capt. John Brasselay, of the 
army in Ireland, who seems to have married 
29 July, 1700, 
Savoy Suzanne Lagruelle: 
selay, born at Orthez; s. of James and 
Martha Brasselay; naturalized by Act of 
Parliament on 11 Apr., 1700, having served 
His Majesty several years in the army. 

Wasey STERRY. 
Alexandria. 





and James Bras- 


British Consulate, 


VAPITAL LETTERS AFTER 
/ STOP.—Readers of Gray’s 
Duncan C. Tovey’s edition, know that the 
poet used a small instead of a capital letter 
to begin a sentence after a full stop. Was 
this a peculiarity of Gray’s, or customary 
at the time, though editors usually alter to 
ordinary modern usage? I believe a few 
writers now-a-days, at least in letters, follow 
Gray. What is the reason for preferring a 
small letter to a capital after the full point? 


RHEDECYNIAN. 


DRURYS. — Thomas 

City of London, bapt. 
St. Clement Danes, 31 May, 1719, d. 1805, 
m. Elizabeth, dau. of John Hilton, of the 
City of London. He was said to have been 
a friend of John Wesley. 

One son was the Rev. Joseph Drury, D.D., 
the well-known headmaster of Harrow, b. 
1750/1, d. 1834; m. Louisa, dau. of ‘the Rev. 
Benjamin Heath, D.C.L. 

Another son, the Rev. 
1761, d. 1835); married Catherine 
1790. 

There was a third son, Thomas, who died 
at twenty-eight, and a daughter, Susan, who 
married John Randall, of “the C ity of Lon- 
don. I do not know where these children 
of Thomas Drury were baptized. | 

Can anyone tell me, was there a fourth | 
son? and was his name Benjamin? and give | 


THE HARROW 
Drury, of the 


Mark Drury (b. 
(Angelo) 
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me any further particulars. A generation 
later there was another Rev. Mark Drury, 
a Congregational minister, who married 
—_ Anne, dau. of —— Matthews, of 


London (no date available). He had a son 
John Randall Drury, b. 1824, d. 1887,’ 
The names are strongly suggestive of a 
connection which a fourth son of Thomas 
would supply. 
H. C. Drovry, 


WATCHMAKER.—‘‘ Hill, 
son of the Cavalier.’ 


ILL, 


maker, 


watch- 
This re- 


ference was seen in bs topographical work, 


| but not then noted. 


at the French Church of the | 


pees 


seaside resort, 


FULL | 
Letters in 


I should be grateful for 
help to retrace. 
Wm. P. 


MARGATE. A topo- 
raphical | dictionary published in 1805 
states that: ‘‘The lower portion of the 
ancient town of Margate, now a flourishing 
lays in a valley called Lucas 
Lane.’’ W hat was the origin of the name of 
the lane? 


HI ts. 
LANE, 


J. LanpFEAR Lvcas. 


IDEON DYER. — Connected with the 
Police Force in Birmingham, sometime 
| about 1840. Married Eliza Brown, of Strat- 


ford-on-Avon; had a daughter, Julia Mary, 
born about 1832. Gideon had nine brothers, 
himself reputed to be youngest. One brother 
was named Enoch. His father is supposed 


| to have been Abraham Dyer, born about 1779, 


Gideon was born 
Any further information about 


and of Gloucestershire. 
about 1811. 


| him would be appreciated. 


Ira Wm. Movnt. 


HILIP ROUNDY (ROUNDEE, ROUN- 
DAY).—Of Salem, New England. He 
married, secondly, November, 1671, Ann 
Bush; and he died 1768. He is reputed to 
have been born in England. Details of his 


birthplace, parentage, first marriage, and 
| emigration, would be appreciated. 
Ira Wa. Movnt. 


“A BULL IN A CHINA SHOP.” — Can 
any reader kindly tell me who first 
used this phrase, and when? It is not an 
obvious simile, and cannot be of earlier than 
mediaeval date. 
J. D. Mottins. 


ELLMAN. — This huntsman’s name is 
mentioned in the hunting-song, ‘John 
Peel.’ Is anything known of him? 


JOHN BELLMAN. 
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]ELLS : W ELLES FAMILIES. — = 
some printed genealogies of these fami- 
lies, in America, the statement is made that 
there were three or four distinct and separate 
branches in England, all of whom, so it is 
said, were primarily of French origin. 
Among those emigrating from England to 
America were the following: 
Thomas Wells or Welles, born about 1598 ; 
from England, in 1635, to Boston, Massa- 


chusetts; removed, in 1636, to Saybrook, 
Connecticut, and, in the following year, to 


Hartford ; was magistrate from 1637 to 1660; 
Treasurer from 1639 to 1651; Secretary, 
1640-1648 ; and became Governor pro tem in 
1651; Deputy Governor in 1654 and after- 
wards. He was Governor of the Colony of 
Connecticut from 1655 to 1658; Commis- 
sioner for the United Colonies in 1649. He 
married, first, Alice Tomes, daughter of 
John Tomes; and, secondly, Elizabeth Hunt, 
widow of Nathaniel Foote, of Wethersfield, 
Connecticut. This Thomas died in 1660. 
Thomas Wells or Welles, 
1605, at Colchester, Essex; came in the 
Susan and Ellen in 1635, to Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; became a freeman in 1637; an 
original settler of Ipswich, Massachusetts ; 
was a member of the Ancient and Honour- 
able Artillery Company of Massachusetts ; 
an ensign in the ‘‘ Mil. Co. of the Massa- 


chusetts,’’ married in 1630, Abigail Warner, 
daughter of William Warner, of Boxted, 
England. This Thomas Wells died in 1666. 


Information is sought concerning ancestry 
of the two above Thomasses. My ancestor, 
Henry Wells, of Woodstock, Connecticut (b. 
Jan. 28, 1735; d. Oct. 14, 1823) may have 
descended from one of them. I have no proof. 

One Wells, a doctor of medicine, 
Christian name may have been Howard, 


born May 12, 1812, and was living circe 
1883-1884, at 1, All Saints’ Terrace, Straf- 


ford Road, S. Acton, London, W. It ap- 
pears that he and his wife, of whom no par- 


bapt. 11 Dec., 


| Cope 


NOTES ANE (QUERIES. 


whose | 
Was | 


ticulars are obtainable, except the initial | 


“L” for her 
children, including a son, 
Wells, who, as of St. Andrews, 
born, London, linen-draper, 
lotte Elizabeth Williams, at Uxbridge, 
parish of Hellingdon, on 17 Feb., 1874, 
nc to my informant. Frederick 
James Wells had a sister, Mrs. Marny Wells 


Christian name, had several 
Frederick James 
High Hol- 


Barker, who, it is said, was living in 1883, 
at 4, Priory Street, Coventry, Warwick- 
shire. Any information about this family in 


England, 


will be welcomed. 
K. F. MacPIixe. 


since 1883, 


married Char- | 


| 





Replies. 


COCK - ON-HOOP. 
152, 302). 


WAS interested in this correspondence, for 

I too have been puzzled over the origin of 
the phrase ‘‘ Cock-a-hoop,’’ though I confess 
1 am not satisfied that it was derived from 
the old sign of the Cock-on-the-Hoop. 
Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1726, gives :— 

Cock on Hoop [i.e. the Spiggot or Cock be- 
ing laid on the Hoop, and the Barrel of Ale 
stunn’d, i.e. drank out without intermission] 
at the height of Mirth and Jollity. 


This seems, however, to be merely a 
punning expression describing the ‘‘ Cock-a- 
hoop condition ’’ ( ‘ Triumphant,’’ Dr. John- 
son). 

Bailey gives further :— 


(clxv. 


Cock-a-hoop [Coque-d-hupe, i.e. Cock with a 
crest or Comb, F.] all upon the Spur; 
standing upon high Terms. 

It is certainly probable that the cock, on 
many of the old signs, was thus represented, 
neck upstretched, like C hhaucer’ s Chanticleer. 

Against the theory that ‘‘ cock-a-hoop’’ was 


derived from the hoop, in which the sign was 


fixed or suspended, is the fact that a con- 
siderable number of the old signs were 
described as ‘* on the hoop’’; I have refer- 


ences to the following, and no doubt there 
were others:—Le Helm (1361), the Pot, le 
Goote, le Panyer, le Cristofre, Ship, Lampe, 
Hert (Hart), Swan, and George. 

Another interesting question is, why so 
many breweries had the sign of the cock? 
There seems to have been some special connec- 
tion of the sign with ale. Elsewhere I have 
given a list of more than a score of London 
breweries with the sign of the cock, many of 
them taken from the earliest MS. records of 
the Brewers’ Company, 1416 to 1450, or so. 
The swan was another favourite sign for 
breweries. 

Our forebears were so fond of punning 
signs, that we cannot be sure how far the 
cock (or spigot) of the ale cask played a part 
—but personally I think that the effigy of the 
bird was an ancient sign, and that the puns 
came later. The French word huppe, or 
houpe, strictly referred to a tuft of feathers, 


| but the comb may have been included in the 


idea. 
As it was exceptional to add the descrip- 
‘tion ‘‘on-the-hoop’’ to signs it would seem 
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that this method of hanging or swinging 
them was not usual? Perhaps they were 
generally fixed to the house, or to a pole. 
Certainly a painted representation of a cock, 
a swan, a pewter-pot, a ship, a panyer, or 
lamp, would be better adapted for a hoop 
than a white horse, bull, or other ‘‘ long ”’ 
subjects. I cannot recall any references to a 
mermaid, or mitre, though the latter would 
have been very suitable for the hoop. 

Thomas Heywood in his play, ‘If You 
Know Not Me You Know Nobody,’ makes 
old Hobson (the famous haberdasher) say to 
his prentices— 

A Dagger-pie? 

knaves 

Sit Cocke a hoope, but Hobson pays for all. 

When I learnt that Hobson owned the Red 
Cock in the Poultry, it struck me that this 
may have been an allusion to his sign. 

To conclude, the two explanations seem 
greatly confused one with t’other, and, after 
all this rigmarole, anyone is free to take 
his choice! 

Your correspondent at the last reference 
is no doubt aware that the Mrs. Joan Wood, 
mentioned in the deed in his possession, was 
the widow of Robert Wood, brewer, and left 
various gifts, etc., to the parish of St. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, by her will in 1600 
(Strype, etc.). 


Uds, daggers death, these 


K. Rocers. 


ENRY CAREY (clxv. 300). — If your 
correspondent will refer again to the 
note at 5 S., ix, 160, he will find that Cum- 
mings did not assert that he possessed some 
two hundred books, but some two hundred 
works, by Henry Carey. Since Cummings 
was primarily interested in Carey as a 
musician and not as a poet or dramatist, 
I take it that the word ‘‘ works ’’ refers to 
musical scores, or settings for songs. Well 
over a hundred of these are included in the 
two volumes of ‘The Musical Century,’ 
which the author published by subscription 
in 1737-40. Others are to be found in 
various contemporary collections of songs, 
such as Walsh’s ‘ Merry Musician’ (1716) 
and the Thesaurus Musicus’ (c. 1740). 
Carey was a prolific writer of ‘‘ catchy ”’ 
airs, and I should say it would not be diffi- 
cult to find two hundred of such composi- 
tions under his name, 

When I was editing Carey’s poems some 
three years ago, I had occasion to make a 
fairly exhaustive search for any of his works 
still extant, and I can assure your corres- 
pondent that it is quite beyond question 





that he could have written two hundred 
books, or anything like the number. 

Incidentally, I may point out that Cum. 
mings makes an error in referring to Henry 
Carey’s son as John Savile Carey. He was 
named George Savile Carey, after the famous 
Marquis of Halifax. 


FREDERICK T. Woon. 


VIII CENTURY WINDMILL BUILD.- 
ING (clxv. 291).—The points raised by 
Mr. Rex Wailes in his letter to Mr. F, ¢, 
MorGAnN may perhaps be capable of the fol- 
lowing explanation, certainly as regards the 
latter. 

(1) The Dimension of a Logwood Mill for 
two * lasps.’’ I note the spelling of the 
transcript has been carefully checked, but 
I suggest that, if the word ‘‘ lasp’’ is cor- 
rectly transcribed, it may be an error in the 
original estimate, and that ‘‘ Last ”’ was in- 
tended. A ‘‘last’’ is a measure, viz.: 80 
bushels of corn, and a two “lasp” or 
‘““ last ’’ mill is presumably, therefore, a mill 
capable of dealing with double this quantity 
of corn, or perhaps the capacity of the 
trough. See Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words.’ 

(2) Millwright work by the ‘‘ Greit.’’ Mr, 
Wailes suggests ‘‘ by the hour,’’ but. this, 
although perhaps a natural conclusion, is 
certainly incorrect. By the ‘‘ Greit”’ or 
“ Great ’’ is simply piece-work. The same 
authority as above quoted gives ‘‘ to work 
by quantity instead of by day.’’ The word 
also occurs in ‘‘ The Nomenclator or Re- 
membrancer of Adrianus Junius Physician 
divided into two tomes and containing the 
proper names and apt termes for all things 
under their convenient titles. Imprinted at 
London for Ralph Newberrie & Henrie Den- 
ham 1585’’: ‘‘ He that undertakes to do 
a piece of worke upon a prise & (as they 
say) by the Great.’’ 

A certain class of booksellers are described 
in North’s Lives as ‘‘ Keeping hirelings in 
garrets at hard meat to write and correct by 
the great.’ The dramatist, Massinger, in 
his play ‘The Picture’ says: ‘‘ Do you 
work by the day or the great.’’ 

Tusser, the Essex poet of husbandry, under 
‘ August,’ says: ‘‘To let out thy harvest 
by great or by day.’’ Batchelor, in_his 
‘ Orthoepical Analysis of the English Lan- 
guage,’ writes: ‘“‘To work by the great is 
to work by quantity instead of by the day.” 
Raleigh, in his Essays, has: ‘‘ It were be- 
hoveful for the strength of the navy that no 
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ships should be builded by the great.” 
See further Essex Revtew, vol. iv., p. 123, 
and Gepp’s ‘ Essex Dialect Dictionary.’ 


STEPHEN J. BARNS. 


ee DANDRIDGE (clxv. 
219, 236, 259).—In 1716, one bearing 
these names was a steward at the annual St. 
Paul’s School Feast, held on the Feast of 
the Conversion of St. Paul, a function com- 
prising a sermon by an Old Pauline, fol- 
lowed by a dinner at the Mercers’ Hall, 
which was an eighteenth-century precursor 
of an ‘‘ Old Boys’ ”’ club. 

The stewards at these feasts were Old 
Paulines, as a rule of more or less distinction. 
Seeing that the portrait-painter of these 
names had achieved some fame by 1711, and 
that his father’s house was in Fetter Lane, 
not far from the school in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, it is more than probable that he was 
the steward of the feast in 1716, and is so 
shown to have been educated at St. Paul’s. 
It would be interesting to know if there is 
any evidence as to the school at which his 
brothers were educated. It is possible that 
they also went to St. Paul’s. 


Micuaet F. J. McDonneE tt. 


CHOOL ‘‘ FUNDAVIT ” STONE (clxv. 

171, 214, 248).—The inscription at the 
second reference with the leonine hexa- 
meter, 


Porta patens esto, nullo claudaris honesto, 


may have been placed on a house which was 
used at one time as a school, but it bears 
no sign in itself of having been a “ Fund- 
avit’’ stone. It seems rather to be an in- 
scription which might have been over the 
entrance of any private dwelling, and may 
be compared with that cut on the inside of 
the lintel to the doorway of the cottage at 
Salvington, which was Selden’s birth-place : 


Gratus, honeste, mihi; non claudar, inito, 
sedebis: Ms 
Fur abeas; non sum facta soluta tibi. 


See David Wilkins’s Latin Life of Selden, 


vol. i., p. ii, in the 1726 edition of Selden’s | 
S. W. Singer, on p. xii | 


“Opera Omnia.’ 
of his ‘ Biographical Preface’ to Selden’s 
‘Table-Talk,’ 1847, gives it with the orig- 
inal abbreviations. Wilkins assigns the com- 


position to Selden himself, when barely ten | 


years of age. 
Epwarkp BENSLY. 


Above the door of the school of Swine, 


| a Yorkshire (East Riding) village, is this 
inscription : 





This Roomestead was built with Monie left 
by a servant to the Micklethwaits, named Ellen 
| Don, widow, deceased June ye 14, 1691, aged 
| 70 years. 

The Rev. Charles Best Robinson, who pub- 
| lished the ‘ History of the Priory and Pe- 
| culiar of Snaith’ in 1861, says: 


I must rescue from oblivion a benefactress 
| in humble life, who ought to have been noticed 
on page 219 of the second volume of Poulson’s 
Holderness. 

The Micklethwaits or Micklethwaytes were 
| owners of Swine until the last Lord Mickle- 
| thwaite bequeathed it to the Ewer family. 


H. ASsKEw. 


ERIAL TRANSIT IN 1843 (clxv. 299).— 
In 1840 William Samuel Henson (b. 
1805) experimented with model gliders and 
light steam engines, and in 1842 patented a 
full-size ‘‘ Aerial Steam Carriage,’’ a mono- 
plane very similar in form to modern mach- 
ines. He and John Stringfellow (1799- 
1883) formed the ‘‘ Aerial Steam Transit 
Company ’’ to operate the aeroplane over 
much the same routes as Imperial Airways 
now serve. The project.gave rise to much 
comment, genuine and satirical, and the 
print referred to was one of several of the 
kind. One which appeared in Punch in 
1843, showing the aeroplane over the Pyra- 
mids, was used by Imperial Airways to ad- 
vertise the opening of the London to Cape 
Town route in January, 1932. The company 
did not, however, receive enough financial 
support for the aeroplane to be built, and 
in 1847 Henson threw in his hand. String- 
fellow persevered with his experiments with 
steam-driven models, and in 1848 achieved 
the first sustained flight ever made with a 
power-driven (model) aeroplane. 

I mention this because the ‘ Dictionary of 
American Biography’ (1933) claims that 
Professor Langley was the first to do this, 
in 1896. It is worth noting, perhaps, that 
a full-sized steam-driven aeroplane has re- 
cently been flown in America. 

Examples of the work of Henson and 
Stringfellow and of the prints in question 
| are to be seen in the Science Museum, South 
| Kensington, and further details will be found 
in the excellent handbooks published by the 
Museum. I believe I am right in saying 
that the Museum’s aeronautical collection is 
the most comprehensive in existence. As 
| the value of their work was not realised in 
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1900, the ‘ D.N.B.’ does not include Henson, 

Stringfellow, or Sir George Cayley (1774- 

1857), the ‘‘Father of British Aeronautics.”’ 
A. R. L. M. 


VIRE-ENGINES (clxv. 208, 247, 284).—I 

am grateful to R. S. B. and Mr. C. 
WaANKLYN for their replies to my query on 
this subject. Since making it I have found 
the two following, which are very much to 
my purpose: 

‘Early London Fire Appliances,’ by Lt.- 
Col. J. B. P. Karslake, F.S.A., in the Anti- 
quaries’ Journal, July, 1929 (reviewed at 
clviii. 55, s.v. ‘Memorabilia,’—July 
1929). 
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commission, and they- did not enter any 
foreign service. Very possibly Anne Parry 
was never married at all. Her sister, Mary 
Catherine, had a daughter, Frances Sobieski 
Ince, who was married to William Anderton 
of Euxton Hall, 11 Oct., 1769, at Wigan 
(par. reg.) by licence issued the same day 


| (marr, lic. act-book at Chester), and their 


| eldest child, William Ince Anderton (1770- 


1848) was sometimes called Colonel Ander- 


| ton (e.g., Manchester City News N. and Q., 


v. 16), for he was Colonel of the Warrington 


| local Militia and Lieut.-Colonel of a Volun- 


27, | 


‘The Historical Literature of Sea and Fire | 


Insurance in Great Britain, 1547-1810,’ by 
W. W. Blackstock (Manchester) 1910. 
Col. Karslake’s first record of a fire-engine 
(i.e., a pump mounted on a carriage) is in 
1633, a few months later than the one quoted 


that fire-engines first came into use in Lon- 
don in 1632-33, and not earlier, which was 
what I wanted to find out. 
stock quotes a scheme of fire insurance put 


teer Rifle Corps raised by himself (Twycross, 
‘Lancs. Mansions ’), though he had not been 
in the regular army. ‘Col. Anderson [sic] 
Euxton Hall,’’ large group picture is in- 
cluded in a list of portraits by William 


| Bradley, 1801-57, an admirer of Sir Thomas 


| Lawrence (Manchester City News N. and Q., 


i., no. 335, p. 79) by whose friendly criti- 


: ; ed | cism he greatly profited (ibid., p. 78) and 
in my query, and it therefore seems certain 


is probably the work which remained at Eux. 
ton Hall until a few years ago, when it was 


| given to the Chorley Museum at Astley Hall. 


W. W. Bilack- | 


forward in 1635 (‘ Calendar of State Papers | 


Domestic, Charles I’: 
suggests that this invalidates the claim made 
by the ‘D.N.B.’ that Nicholas Barbon (d. 
1698) started fire-insurance in England. 


Ane, Sb. M. 


LEMENT: PARRY: 
(clxv. 209, 245, 282).—I am much obliged 

to R. S. B. for his reply, which rather con- 
firms my suspicions of the general accuracy 
of the Parry of Tywysog pedigree. Mr. 
GRIFFITH seemed satisfied with it, though 
he could tell me nothing further. In his 
book, the only authority given for it is in 
the heading: ‘‘ From MHarl. MSS. _ See 
Powys Fadog, Vol. vi., p. 430 &c.,’”’ but 
‘Powys Fadog’ is not accessible to me at 
present. Very likely it is fuller, for Grif- 
fith only names the third wife of Thomas 
Parry of Tywysog (son of John Parry and 
Mary Giffard). He gives Anne Parry a 
husband, ‘‘ Col. Anderson’’ (not further 
described), which would be possible, though 
from its vagueness, almost useless; when 
‘ Powys Fadog’ assigns her a Colonel An- 
derton of Euxton Hall for husband, this is, 
however, clearly wrong, for, like Mrs. Har- 
ris, there was no such person in the eight- 
eenth century. These Andertons were all 
Catholics. and so debarred from holding a 


1635-36, p. 80), and | group with his parents, was obviously older 


From its style some were inclined to attri- 
bute it to Lawrence, till it was pointed out 
that my father, who was included in the 


| than the four years he was when Lawrence 


iy ULTIPLE CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxy. 
RADCLIFFE | 


died. 
H. Ince ANDERTON. 


263).—Multiple Christian names have 
been often discussed in your columns (Cox, 
‘Par. Reg. of Engl.,’ 253) and some inter- 
esting early instances are given in ‘The 
Complete Peerage ’ (new ed., iii. 621-2). At 
12 S. v. 289 mention is made of John Wil- 
liam Whyttyng, Rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Egdean [Sussex] or Blertham 1389- 
1423. Thomas Maria Wingfield was rector 
of Warrington 1527-37 (V.C.H. Lancs. iii, 
511; Rec. Soc. Lancs. and Ches. xxxv, 120, 
137). John Evans Smith was at Malta dur 
ing the great siege of 1565 (Mifsud, ‘Knights 
og of the Ven. Tongue of Engl. in Malta,’ 

). 

Early triple names are Gulielma Maria 
Posthuma, whose father Sir William 
Springett was slain in 1643 (The Times, 17 
Oct. 1932, p. 15, col. 5), and William 
Thomas John Parry who occurs 14 Sept. 1657 
(‘Gen. Abstra. of Wills P.C.C. Reg. 
‘“* Wootton,’’ 1658,’ ed. Wm. Brigg, vii, 1914, 
p. 43, no. 143). Charlotte Jemima Hen- 
rietta Maria, a natural daughter of Charles 
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II by Lady Shannon, was born about 16U 
(‘Comp. Weer.’ new ed., vi, 706). Joannes 
Everardus Arnordus Eringh, ‘‘ Dutch name.’’ 
was bapt. at Lancaster, 31 March, 1690 
(Lancs. Par. Reg. Soc. xxxii, 165), and 
buried there as Joannes Euerindus Arnoldus 
Euering, 22 April following (ibid., 318). 
Maria Ann Isabella Margaretta Beatrix, 
wife of Richard Venn, M.A., rector of St. 
Antholin’s, London, died in 1762 (Trans. 
Hist. Soc. Lancs. and Ches. xxxviii, 6, 8); 
her father Richard Ashton (tbid., 6) was 


executed as a Jacobite, 27 Jan. 1690/1 | 


| business at the old address, but later he was 


(ibid., 7). It is sometimes uncertain 
whether all ‘the names were conferred at 
baptism. William Richard George, Earl of 
Derby (‘ Comp. Peer.,’ new ed., i1i, 622; iv, 
215) was born at Latham on Sunday, 18 
March 1654/5 and bapt. four days later, 
according to the Ormskirk parish register, 
as William, Lord Strange (George Lea, 
‘Handbook to Ormskirk,’ 1893, p. 54). 


Et... A. 


HE JEWS AS CRAFTSMEN IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES (clxv. 262, 304). — 
Hebrew inscriptions on the coinage of 
Mieszko III of Poland (1173-1202) probably 
indicate Jewish mintmasters or workmen 
(goldsmiths ?). I believe there are one or two 
instances of bracteates in Germany also. 


Ee. OWE. 


YOULE OF CO. YORKS (clxv. 277). — 
The following is from the ‘ South Cave 

Parish Registers’ by William Richardson 
(1909) : 

1798. May 23rd, Thomas Youle, Warener de 
Wheedley, de South Cave. 

It may be new to Mr. Hy. Frrzceratp 
REYNOLDs. 

H. Askew. 


Supplementing Mr. H. Firzcreratp Rey- 
NOLDS’ note on the above. 


N EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SCHOOL 
ACCOUNT: RUTH RAWORTH (clxv. 
200, 264, 301). — Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Booksellers and Printers, 1641-1667,” sup- 
plies the required information about Ruth 
Raworth. She was the widow of John 
Raworth, printer, of the parish of St. Ben- 
net, Paul’s Wharf, Thames Street, who died 
in July, 1645, his will being proved on 5 
Aug. (P.C.C. 104, Rivers). In 1648 or 1649 
the widow married a young printer, Thomas 
Newcombe, who was then just out of his ap- 
prenticeship. Newcombe carried on the 


appointed printer to Charles II, and moved 
to the King’s Printing House in the Savoy. 
(See Plomer and ‘ D.N.B.’). 
AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


ONG FAMILY OF JAMAICA (clxv. 
281).—The branch of the Wiltshire fam- 
ily of Long in question was of Longville, 
Jamaica, and Hampton Lodge, Co. Surrey. 
Edward Long, Chief Justice of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court, Jamaica, was descended 
from John Long of Netheravon, Co. Wilts., 
who d. 1630. He, Edward Long, was the 
great-grandson of Samuel Long, who took 
part in the conquest of Jamaica by Penn 
and Venables. Samuel Long was the grand- 
son of the above-mentioned John Long. 
Their arms quarter Tate, Zouche, and St. 
Maur. (See Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 
1878). 
S PB: 


I have copied the following from a mem- 
orial on the south wall of the chancel of Slin- 
don church: 


In memory of | Edward Long | late chief 


| judge of the vice-admiralty Court in Jamaica, | 


John Clay, 30, Posterngate, and Edward | 


Squire, 14, Dock Street, were merchants hav- 
ing their office on north side Old Dock 


in 1823. They were Timber, Foreign, Iron | 


and Commission Merchants, and John Clay 
was Swedish and Norwegian Consul. In 
after years they had a branch at Grimsby, 


Lincolnshire. In 1855 Clay had removed to | 


Collingham, E. Yorks., and Squire to 9, 
Pryme Street. In 1858 the firm changed to 
Edward Squire, jun. He lived at 3, Mount 
Place, Hessle Road, Hull. 


Caius. 


and author of the history of that island | He 
was the fourth but only surviving male 
descendant of Samuel Long | of Tredupwell in 
the county of Cornwell and of Longville in the 
island of Jamaica | by Mary his wife, youngest 
daughter and co-heir of | Bartholomew Tate | 
of De-la-Pre Abbey in the County of Northamp- 
ton, | He was born Aug. 23, 1734, and died 
March 13, 1813 | leaving by Mary his wife, 
daughter and heir of Thomas Beckford, and 
relict of John Palmer | three sons and three 
daughters: viz. | Edward, Robert and Charles, 
Catharine, Charlotte and Elizabeth | Educated 
in the study of the law | with talents that 
might have enabled him to attain | the highest 
honours of his profession | he devoted his 
earlier years | to the discharge of the duties 
attendant upon his official situation | of prin- 
ciples irreproachable, of integrity unsullied | 
in the love of justice unsurpassed; | he acquired 
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and preserved the universal esteem of his 
cotemporaries. | On his return to England | he 
passed the remainder of his days in literary 
retirement, | and terminated a long and un- 
blemished life, | beloved and lamented by his 
family, | honoured and respected by all who 
knew him, | 


For information of this family see ‘ Re- 


cords and Letters of the Family of the Longs | 


of Longville, Jamaica, and Hampton Lodge, 
Surrey,’ by the late 
Howard. 

A. H. W, Fynmore. 


There is a pedigree of the family to which 
Lady Henry Molyneux Howard belonged in 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1858 ed., 714-5. 
How accurate it may be I do not know, but 


Robert Mowbray | 


it is there stated that Edward Long (1743- | 


1813) married Mary Ballard, daughter and 


John Pallmer. 

I have a book with the inscription: ‘‘C. 
KE. Long d.d. H. Howard 1840.’’ Charles 
Edward Long, Esq., Grosvenor Street, is 
among the subscribers to the volume. 


C. Roy HupLesTon. 


Edward Long, Esq., b. 1734, barrister of 
Gray’s Inn, accompanied his brother-in-law, 
Sir Henry Moore, to Jamaica, as secretary, 
was afterwards appointed Chief Justice of 
the Vice-Admiralty Court, Jamaica, and was 
the author of a history of that island. 

He married Mary Ballard, dau. and 
heiress of Thomas Beckford, and relict of 
John Pallmer, by whom he had three sons 
and three daughters. The youngest daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, was the wife of Lord Henry 
Molyneux-Howard. 

Edward Long was the great-great-great- 
grandson of Samuel Long (b. 1638), who 
accompanied the expedition under Penn and 
Venables, which conquered Jamaica, 1655. 


He was a lieutenant in Col. D’Oyley’s regi- | 
ment, with whom he was connected, and re- | 


ceived large grants of land in the island. 
The family is of Wiltshire origin. 
Long died 1813. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


[Several other correspondents thanked for 


replies. ] 


HE LOVING BALLAD OF 
BATEMAN (clxiv. 335, 375, 446; clxv. 
104).—In Blanchard Jerrold’s ‘Life of 
George Cruikshank ’ (1894, p. 204) a version 
of the origin of this work appears as a quo- 
tation from G. A. Sala. Both I and Mr. 


Ralph Straus (an authority upon Sala) 
have sought in vain for the locus of this ver. 
sion, which begins: ‘‘ The authorship of the 
Ballad itself, which has furnished the basis 
for no less than three theatrical Burlesques 

. is involved in mystery.’’ I should be 
most grateful if any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
could refer me to the original publication 
in which this appears. 


Epwarp HErRon- ALLEN. 


PSOM SALTS IN AN EPITAPH (elxy, 
300). — ‘‘ Gleanings in Graveyards: a 
Collection of Curious Epitaphs. Collated, 
compiled and edited by Horatio Edward Nor- 
folk, Honorary Secretary of the Chelsea 
Atheneum, 1861,’’ gives, under ‘ Chelten- 
ham,’ the following form of the epitaph in 


| question : 
heiress of Thomas Beckford and relict of | 


Edward | 


LORD | 


Here lies I and my three daughters, 
Killed by a drinking the Cheltenham Waters; 
If we had stuck to Epsom Salts, 

We’d not been a lying in these here vaults. 

The Editor, in his preface, states: ‘‘ The 
miscellaneous (49 pages) are for the 
most part authentic’’?; thus implying that 
those in the 120 pages relating to Great 
Britain are, to the best of his knowledge, 
genuine. 

As ABHBA did not contribute his 
denial of the authenticity of this one till 
March 15, 1879, sufficient time had elapsed 
between then and 1861 for the epitaph to 
have become obliterated or destroyed. The 
above form seems more true to the vernacu- 
lar, as if copied direct from the tomb-stone, 
than does that quoted by him. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


In a little book entitled ‘Curious Verses 
from Churchyards,’ collected by F. S. Peel, 
is the following epitaph from St. Peter's, 
Droitwich : 

Here lies I and my three daughters, 

Killed by drinking the Cheltenham waters; 

If we had stuck to Epsom salts 

We should not have been lying in these here 

vaults, 
S. PB. 


| (ALLARD: BERE (clxv. 299). — Should 

not the name of the Bishop of Edin- 
| burgh be Daniel Sandford (1766-1830)! 
Another bishop of this family was Daniel 
Fox Sandford, consecrated Bishop of Tas 
| mania in 1883; Assistant Bishop of Dur- 
| ham, 1889; died 1906. Of the same family 
| was Ernest Grey Sandford, Canon and Arch- 
‘ deacon of Exeter, born 1839; died 1910. Re- 
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be made to Burke’s ‘ 


Landed | 


ference may 


Gentry,’ 1914, under ‘Sandford of Sand- | 
ford.’ 
M. 
FERALvIc : IDENTIFICATION OF 
ARMS SOUGHT (clxv. 280).—Accord- 


ing to Papworth (1874) the following fami- 
lies bore ‘‘ A chevron between three suns’ 
Ranson, Alderson, Henson, and Waltham. 


s. ©. 


EY” (clxv. 199, 250).—This word was, 
years ago, much used in Shropshire. 
The following advertisement appeared in the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle in March, 1777: 
Lay for Cattle and Horses in ‘the Park at 


Kinlet . 
Southam at Kinlet Hall . 


Samuel Southam, my great-grandfather, 
was a land agent, land valuer, and farmer in 
South Shropshire, and, at one time, lived 
at Moor Hall, a very old house in the park, 
pulled down about a hundred years ago. He 
would use ‘‘ lay,’’ either because it was the 
word prevalent in the district, or because 
he knew it in East Gloucestershire, where 
he was born. I know that dictionaries state 
that ‘‘ ley ’’ is the same as “‘ lea,”’ 
it means meadow, 


ie ‘hambers states ‘‘ Older forms, 
Vv 


Lee, 


Lay, 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


DESIGN  ((clxv. 
woods with ornamental grain or surfaces are 
frequently used for decoration. There are, 
no doubt, among the smaller 
many that could “be used in designs, e.g., the 
rhizome of the Bracken (Pterisaquilina) 
when cut across is said to resemble (1) the 
letters J.C., C. or the Greek letter X, the 
initial of the holy name Christ; 
figure of an oak; (3) the Prussian Double 


Eagle ; (4) a toad. It all depends on what 
direction the observer’s imagination — is 
pointed to. 


Many interesting coloured plates of plant- 
stems are contained in ‘ Beitréige zur Biol- 
ogie und Anatomie der Lianen,’ 


Heinrich Rudolf Schenck ; 80. Jena, 1892-93, 
2 vols. J. ARDAGH. 


ANIMALS IN ENGLISH LAWSUITS 

(clxy. slag. Edward Long’s ‘The 
Trias of Farmer Carter’s Dog Porter for 
Murder’ (80., 1771) and ‘Book of Days ’ 


(Robert Chambers) i. 126. 


J. ARDAGH. 


For particulars enquire of Samuel | 


(2) the | still exists as a most terrible evil-doer and 


by Johann | 


aiesiniaall AND : aleeteniaaed 


| 


| literature of 





The Library. 


The Werewolf. By Montague Summers. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. 
15s. net). 


ee have here yet another of those curious 
studies in the occult with which Mr. 
Montague Summers from time to time 
amuses, horrifies and perplexes the world 
of readers. The literature of the Werewolf 
is immense, and with it goes all the vast 
shape- -shifting. For’ the 
antiquary and folk-lorist they open up a 
plenteous field. Are we to take it that 
‘ werewolfery ’’ is also a _ subject for the 
serious historian who seeks solid facts to deal 
with? Mr. Summers implies, virtually says, 
that we should. As he did in former books 
on kindred topics, he accepts the vast mass 
of stories about men who have had power 
to change themselves into wolves, at their 
face value. He does not, however, even cur- 
sorily, address himself to answering the first 


| inevitable questions which, left unanswered, 


| spoil the ettect of his book. 


Reasons to in- 


| duce belief in the possibility of these trans- 


and that | 
grassland, pasturage, and | 


formations 
credence. 


must be very solid to claim 
When their possibility has been 


| made at least credible, there remains the task 


plant-stems | 


| barnacles. 








| of examining the trustworthiness of the evi- 
| dence in detail. 


ECTIONS OF PLANT-STEMS USED IN | 


244). — Sections of | to have been written in good faith, provide 


All this sort of requirement 
is ignored. The old books on which Mr. 
Summers relies, even if we grant them all 


us with no more than ‘the kind of authority 
(very respectable, indeed, so far as writers’ 
names go) which we possess for believing that 
swallows spend the winter at the bottom of 
ponds, or that Barnacle geese come out of 
Anyone who is definitely con- 
vinced that the werewolf has existed, and 


slave of the Devii, will probably be ready 
to acquiesce in the tone of half-gleefui, half- 
horrified repugnance with which the monster 
is brought before us; but until this convic- 
tion has been attained, most readers, we 
imagine, will find the efforts to make them 
shudder rather irritating. However, anyone 
in search of folk-lore, and of names of books 
and authors whereby folk-lore has been kept 
alive, handed on, extended, will be well re- 
warded by looking through these pages. An 
example of Mr. Summers’s method may be 
seen in his account of the well-known Béte du 
Gévaudan. Many wonders are related of it, 
for some of which at third-hand the testi- 
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mony ‘‘ of a learned but anonymous writer 
concerning an engraving which he had seen, 
is gravely adduced. The béte, an unusually 
big wolf, was killed in the end; and it might 
perhaps have been a good plan to quote some 
contemporary account of its form and stature 
as its death revealed them. They seem to 
have been considerably less terrible than 
people’s fears had made them. But our 
author leaves it as a sort of diabolic mani- 
festation. 


The Records of King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham. Vol. III. Edited by Wil- 
liam Fowler Carter and E. A. B. Barnard. 
(Oxford University Press, for the Dugdale 
Society). 


OLUME XII. of the Publications of the 
Dugdale Society, this continuation of 
the records of King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, consists first, of abstracts and 
copies of documents relating to the history 
of the School, and in Part II, of lists of 
School Governors, Masters and Exhibitioners 
to the end of the seventeenth century to- 
gether with biographical details of the men 
and their families and, where possible, an 
abstract of each one’s last will and testament. 
This latter part is the work of Mr. W. F. 
Carter, who also supplies the Introduction to 
the volume; the former part has been 
brought together by Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, 
to whose discoveries in the Public Record 
Office much of our knowledge of the material 
he deals with is due. 

Among the documents three sets stand out 
as specially interesting. The first is con- 
cerned with the relations between King 
Edward’s School and Saint Catherine’s 
Hall, Cambridge; it was sought to establish 
a connection between the two such as that 
between Winchester and New College or 
Eton and King’s. The second gives us in- 
terrogatories and depositions in a lawsuit 
between the School Governors under the 
Foundation Charter and the Governors 
under a recent new Charter. The last of the 
three consists of depositions in an action 
brought by the Head Master of the School in 
the early years of eighteenth century 
against the whole body of the Governors. 
These are given either verbatim or in full 
abstracts and, whether as merely human 
documents, or as illustrating local adminis- 
tration, are both instructive and entertain- 
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_ing. The Head Master seems to have been 
| most inconsiderately treated; the manage 


ment of the School was evidently in the 
hanas of Governors not all of whom were 
well fitted for their task, and there is an 
astute and energetic Samuel Eden—from the 
Head Master’s point of view the villain of 
the piece—whose doings give a spice or tang 
to the story. 

The lists of names and the carefully 
worked-out biographies will not escape the 
notice of genealogists and family historians, 
Several are already well-known: Bridge 
man; Digby; Holte; Gough, for example; 
probably yet more welcome will be the par 
ticulars of local worthies and of school 
masters. There are two or three portraits 
and facsimiles of letters; and an index of 
names. 

BOOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 


Messrs. LEuuis’s Catalogue No. 200 
describes some 200 books of Charles I’s 
period. The list contains many interesting 
items, though as a whole it reinforces the 
impression one is apt to get of the reading of 
the seventeenth century that it was a grave 
business for the most part. In the way of 
poets, true, there are the first complete edition 
of Ben Jonson’s ‘Workes’—2 vols. folio ina 
binding by Riviere (1640: £42); the fourth 
edition of George Herbert’s ‘ The Temple,’ a 
12mo. in contemporary’ calf (1635: 
£12 12s.); and Sir John Suckling’s ‘ Frag- 
menta Aurea’ in the first edition (1646: 
£35). A blackletter folio of Stow’s 
‘ Annales’ (1631: £15 10s.); ‘ The Famous 
History of Guy Earle of Warwicke,’ on vel- 
lum with six interesting woodcuts (? ante 
1633: £32); a first edition, folio, of Hab 
ington’s ‘ Historie of Edward the Fourth,’ 
with the Prince of Wales’s feathers and 
initials on the binding (1640: £15 15s.), and 
a first edition of Fuller’s ‘ Holy Warre’ 
with the arms of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
may serve as examples of old_ history. 
Howell’s ‘ Dendrologia, Dodona’s Grove, or, 
the Vocall Forrest’ in the first edition, 
folio, is priced £18 18s. We notice also the 
first separate edition of Sir Thomas Mors 
‘Epigrammata ’—a 1l6mo. with engra 

title-page and containing a_ portrait of 
More (1638) offered for £7 10s., and Hex- 
ham’s ‘The First Part of the Principles of 
the Art Military ’ (1642) offered for £25. 
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